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ORGANIZED INTERESTS AND By 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


THE eurrent debate concerning the distribution of 
Federal funds to nonpublic schools as well as to public 
schools tends to exaggerate the religious issue and to 
obseure several other important issues on Federal aid 
toeducation. In general, the Catholics, through their 
National Catholic Welfare Conference; the Protes- 
tants, through their Federal Council of Churches; and 
the Jews, through their American Jewish Congress, 
have expressed effectively the views of organized 
religion on Federal aid. The views of other impor- 
tant organized interests, however, such as education, 
business, the Negro, labor, and the organized taxpay- 
ers have not received in the public press the attention 
that they deserve. From many points of view this is 
unfortunate since the issue of Federal aid to education 
engages the attention of many organized interests, the 
views of which must be considered, if the proposed 
legislation for Federal aid is to be written intelligently 
and appraised critically by the public. 

The educational interests as represented by the Na- 
tional Education Association have supported pro- 
posals for Federal aid. They want Federal aid dis- 
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tributed to the states without Federal control and 
without discrimination as to race or creed. The pub- 
lie-school educators generally oppose the appropria- 
tion of Federal aid to nonpublic schools in principle, 
though some would approve the appropriation of 
Federal funds for limited services to nonpublic schools 
for health, audio-visual aids, and transportation, pro- 
vided that state funds are used for the same purpose. 
Officially, however, the NEA has gone on record as 
favoring the distribution of Federal funds to public 
schools only. As the chief arguments for Federal aid 
the NEA has stressed the need for equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity and raising of teachers salaries 
to a level comparable to that of other professional 
workers of similar background and preparation. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
as the principal spokesman for organized business on 
Federal aid to education, has consistently opposed 
such legislation. Its argument has been that the ap- 
propriation of Federal aid will lead to Federal con- 
trol of education, open the door to possible socializa- 
tion of the American economy, and promote an un- 
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bearable increase in the cost of government. As an 
alternative to Federal aid, the Chamber of Commerce 
recommends that state departments of education be 
strengthened and appropriations of state and local 
funds for education be increased. By these means, 
and probably with the aid of research services of the 
Federal government, local education can be improved 
without running the risk of Federal control or of 
unnecessarily increasing the expenses of the Federal 
government. 

The outstanding spokesman for the interests of the 
Negro is the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. The principal interest of 
the NAACP in Federal aid is that the aid be dis- 
tributed equitably in states maintaining separate 
schools for Negroes. Though the NAACP has cen- 
tered its past efforts upon securing an equitable dis- 
tribution of Federal aid to separate schools for mi- 
norities within a system of segregation, it has recently 
issued statements and brought lawsuits to challenge 
the constitutionality of segregation. At present its 
leadership seems divided on the question of the extent 
to which legislation for Federal aid to education should 
be used as an instrument in its fight against segre- 


gation. The NAACP’s efforts to obtain prohibitions 


against discrimination in the allotment of Federal 
funds in the states with separate schooi systems have 
brought charges of a desire for Federal control against 


the organization, but its leaders have countered with 
the statement that their demands are only for the en- 
forcement of provisions presently incorporated in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Among the groups of organized labor the views of 
the American Federation of Labor are representative. 
Its primary concern is in the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity without regard to race or creed. 
The AFL has concentrated its attention upon increas-| 
ing the salaries of teachers and changing the emphasis, 
of legislation for Federal aid from that of a minimum 
foundation program for the poorer states to Federal 
support of the basic educational program of all the 
states. This latter program would entail the appro- 
priation of much larger sums of Federal aid than are 
usually stipulated in this type of legislation. Most 
controversial of the demands of the AFL has been 
its support of legislation for the appropriation of 
Federal aid to nonpublie schools. Only in this way, 
the AFL contends, can the democratic right of each 
parent to edueate his child in the school of his choice 
be maintained. - 

An important organized interest often overlooked in 
discussions of legislation on Federal aid is that of the 
organized taxpayers. As represented by the Friends 
of the Public Schools of America the organized tax- 
payers have consistently opposed legislation for Fed- 
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eral aid. They oppose Federal aid for several reg. 
sons: 1, Federal aid may lead to the nationalization 
of education; 2. Federal aid once granted would lead 
to demands for ever-increasing appropriations to edy. 
cation and other social-welfare services; 3. Federal aid 
would enhance the powers of certain teachers’ organ- 
izations to encourage the dissemination of books and 
views which, if not un-American, are lacking in Amer. 
icanism and are critical of American institutions 
Other objections of the Friends of the Public Schools 
to Federal aid to education arise from their belief that 
the schools are failing in their primary task of teach. 
ing the fundamentals. Their most common criticisms 
are that the schools are failing to teach pupils to read, 
write, and express themselves accurately. The reason 
for this failure of the schools, as given by the Friends 
of the Public Schools, is that they are expending too 
much emphasis upon a “new social order,” a “funda- 
mental social change,” or a “new democracy” to in- 
culeate the necessary knowledge of the fundamentals 
of modern science, patriotism, and the Constitution, 
As an alternative to Federal aid, the Friends of the 
Publie Schools advocate the continuance or retention 
of the present method of state and local support. 

Several agencies of the Federal Government whos: 
reactions to proposals for Federal aid to education 
are significant are represented by the views of the 
President, Congress—the House and the Senate—and 
the United States Commissioners of Education. In 
general the views of the governmental agencies hav 
shown a change from one of hostility during the 
twenties to one of quiet acceptance of the idea of 
Federal aid during the thirties, to one of active sup- 
port of Federal aid to education by the middle forties. 
This has been true of the President, the United States 
Commissioners of Education, and the Senate. Fach 
of these support legislation for Federal aid, and th: 
Senate has passed a Federal-aid bill. The House, 
however, has not yet reached the stage of giving sup- 
port for Federal aid, and it is regarded by some as 
being the last hurdle which legislation for Federal aid 
to education must pass before it is enacted into lav. 
While this may be true, it must be remembered that 
a shift of administration may change the trend o! 
what now appears to be almost united support from 
the agencies of the government named for Federal aid 
to education. 

Attention may now be turned to points of significant 
agreement and disagreement among the organized in- 
terests on five major issues on Federal aid to, edu- 
cation : 

1. The most fundamental agreement is that state 
and local control of education be maintained. 

2. On the question of economy or appropriations 
the range of opinion extends from that of the Chamber 
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of Commerce of the United States which is opposed 
‘0 Federal aid to education to that of the American 
Federation of Labor which advocates that the Federal 
zovernment assume the major share of the responsi- 
bility for the support of education. Between these 
extremes lie the National Education Association, the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and the American Jewish Congress. 

3. There is fundamental agreement on a “just and 
equitable” distribution of Federal funds in states 
which maintain separate schools for Negroes. Differ- 
ences of opinion prevail concerning the elimination 
of state differentials in the support of Negro schools. 
Most insistent upon the elimination of discrimination 
are the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the American Jewish Congress. 
The National Education Association, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor support the demand for the elimina- 
tion of differentials on a gradual basis. On the ques- 
tion of segregation the opinion ranges from that of 
the demand of the NAACP for the total abolition of 
segregation, on the left, to the demands for the main- 
tenance of the present status, on the right. The Amer- 
ian Jewish Congress supports the demand for the 
abolition of segregation and the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education has recommended it. The 
other organized interests have expressed few, if any, 
explicit opinions on this subject. 

4. As is well known, the most fundamental disagree- 
ment among the organized interests currently centers 
around the question of Federal aid to nonpublic 
schools. -The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
favors aid to nonpublic schools. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor supports this demand. The Federal 
Council of Churches and the American Jewish Con- 
gress are opposed. The Supreme Court has rendered 
decisions which have tended to support the granting 
of certain types of public aid to nonpublic schools. 
Books and transportation are examples. The Ad- 
visory Committee on Education of 1938 recommended 
that certain types of services (health and welfare) be 
made available equally to pupils in publie and non- 
public schools. At the present writing opinion in this 
area is so conflicting that a more definite statement 
cannot be made. 

5. All organized interests recognize the worth of the 
schools and have made suggestions for their improve- 
ment. The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the Friends of the Public Schools stress the 
necessity of ineuleating in pupils a patriotic love of 
our nation and its political institutions. They feel, 
however, that the schools should give a more thorough 
grounding in reading, writing, arithmetic, and Amer- 
an history. The National Association for the Ad- 
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vancement of Colored People has placed its main em- 
phasis upon extending equal educational opportunities 
to pupils now deprived of them, especially to the 
children of the minority which it serves. It contends 
that the exclusively academic character of the curricu- 
lum should be de-emphasized and more attention given 
to studies that may function in the daily lives of 
pupils. The American Federation of Labor has ex- 
pressed similar objectives of extending educational 
opportunities and of making them functional. The 
National Catholic Welfare Conference censures the 
public schools for their neutrality with respect to 
religion and morality. The National Education Asso- 
ciation has endeavored to incorporate the essentials 
of the aims which the noneducational interests gen- 
erally espouse, though oftentimes in so doing it has 
created a synthesis, especially in the social sciences, 
which has led the more conservative organizations to 
charge it with attempting to undermine pupils’ con- 
fidence in American ideals of government. 

From this survey of the positions of organized in- 
terests and Federal aid to education and of the issues 
arising from them two general concluding statements 
may be made: 1. The views of organized interests on 
Federal aid shows conclusively that public opinion on 
Federal aid is not one but many and varied. 2. The 
study of the issues of (a) control, (b) appropriations, 
(c) separate schools for racial minorities, (d) public 
funds to nonpublic schools, and (e) the role of edu- 
cation in American democracy as they relate to the 
discussion of Federal aid to education shows that, in 
addition to opinion being divided among the organized 
interests, opinion on each of the major isssues is 
divided and is undergoing a continuous change. 

Educators may react to these findings in several 
ways. They may remain silent on the need for ade- 
quate support of education and thus run the risk of 
losing the amount of public support for Federal aid 
already gained. They may take a strictly partisan 
attitude and assume that the educational profession is 
the only legitimate spokesman on the subject of Fed- 
eral aid to education. This, of course, would alienate 
large segments of the public. A possible third course 
is for educators, in co-operation with the representa- 
tives of labor, business, racial minorities, and religion, 
to work out a plan for the financing of schools in 
which the legitimate interests of all functional groups 
are recognized. If this were done, the long con- 
tinued discussion of Federal aid to education could be 
taken out of the arena of controversy. 

The two major political parties show an increasing 
tendency toward supporting legislation for Federal 
aid, though the Democrats, who in their Platform of 
1948 endorsed the appropriation of $300,000,000 of 
Federal funds to assist the states in the equalization 
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of educational opportunities, have been somewhat 
more outspoken than the Republicans in this respect. 
A group of Democratic and Republican congressmen 
met in 1945 and formed the Bipartisan House Com- 
mittee for the Support of Federal Aid for Public 
Schools. The committee members felt that education 
should be considered as a function in which partisan 
differences could be avoided. To implement this belief 
the committee elected its officers on a nonpartisan basis 
and opened its membership to all interested members 


Shorter Papers. 
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of the House. In the Senate even greater bipartisan 
support of Federal aid is evident. Senators Taft anq 
Hill cosponsored S. 181 of 1945. In 1947 these ty, 
senators were joined by their colleagues Senators 
Thomas of Utah, Ellender, Smith, Cooper, Chavez, 
and Tobey in sponsoring S. 472. This growing }j. 
partisan support of Federal aid to education among 
Senate Republicans and Democrats reached a high 
point in May, 1949, when the Senate passed §. 246 
by a vote of 58 to 15. 





OUR HUMAN RESOURCES AND THE 
GOOD CITIZEN} 


Carter VY. Goop 


University of Cincinnati 


In a time of war (whether major or minor, hot or 
cold) the stake of the Federal and state governments 


far-reaching educational legislation in history, the GI 
Bill, was brought into reality during World War II. 
Earlier this year Congress established the National 
Science Foundation to support research and to de. 
velop scientific ability. 

Even a minor war accelerates major changes in deal. 
ing with problems of family and community morale, 
especially in the areas of marriage, divorce, sex ethics, 
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in education is great, since the educational problems 
that vitally affect the welfare of the nation and the 
individual states cut across local and state boundaries 
at an accelerated pace. These problems include in- 
equality of opportunity, shortage of teachers, illit- 
eracy, health, leisure, delinquency, family welfare, 
employment, and guidance. While state and Federal 
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parent-child relationships, confused moral standards 
and delinquency, and socio-economic disorganization. 
The morale and mental hygiene of children are espe- 
cially susceptible to the conditions of war. Fear, in- 
security, and other forms of mental strain on the part 
of children may be produced by the absence of a close 


subsidies for the support of education are essential 
in conserving our human resources at all levels (ele- 
mentary schools, secondary schools, and higher insti- 
tutions), we should not look to the state or national 


capitol for complete support of education. The con- 
tribution of the local school system in both financial 
and academic terms is of major importance in Amer- 
ican education. It is not desirable in a democracy to 
eliminate the educational, civic, or cultural differences 
of localities and regions. I am reminded of the 
Armistice Day orator at Paducah, who waxed elo- 
quent in saying: “Now we have no North, no South, 
no East, no West.” From a farmer in the audience 
who had grown mellow with the day’s proceedings 
came the retort: “No wonder we don’t know where in 
the heck we are going these days.” 

It appears that educational, civic, and govern- 
mental leaders in time of war have become especially 
sensitive to the possibilities of education as a means 
of recouping physical losses and of conserving human 
resources. During the darkest days of the Civi! War 
in 1862 Lineoln secured passage of the Morrill Act, 
establishing the land-grant colleges for developing the 
agricultural and mechanical arts. During World War 
I in 1917 the Smith-Hughes Act was passed, providing 
for vocational training in the high schools. The most 


1 Address delivered on August 26, 1950, at the Summer 
School Commencement, University of Cincinnati. 


relative for military duty or for industrial service. 
Other tensions are created by restriction of living con- 
ditions and play space in crowded areas and by con- 
stantly repeated emphasis on war themes in radio, 
television, motion picture, and newspaper. 

Many of you are teachers who will meet this chal- 
lenge by contributing your part to the upbuilding and 
maintenance of family and community morale, includ- 
ing a sound program of mental hygiene for children. 
The teacher especially has both a challenge and re- 
sponsibility to learn about the conditions of the par- 
ticular community, to study each child as an indi- 
vidual, to help the child find clear and simple answers 
to his questions, and to conduct class discussions and 
activities in ways conducive to the mental health of 
both pupils and teacher. 

While the impact of war on our social system re- 
mains long after the shooting has ceased, the family 
as a major unit of our social system will survive this 
supreme test, even though divorce and juvenile-delin- 
quency rates remain high for a time and moral stand- 
ards prove difficult to raise. The salvation of the 
family and community will come in large part through 
the improved services of social work, educational 
methods, parent education, and family-counseling 
agencies. For the training of workers in these areas, 
our higher institutions have a grave responsibility. 

Pessimistic writers of recent years have been exceed- 
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ingly eritical of the intellectual immaturity of our 
people, as evidenced by current interests and trends 
in journalism, popular magazines, radio, television, 
motion pictures, drama, best sellers, recreation in the 
form of purchased amusement, divorce rates and fam- 
ily disorganization, juvenile delinquency, mass re- 
sponse to emotionalized propaganda and to cheap 
advertising, and general lack of civic and social lead- 
ership. All of these shortcomings they attribute to 
the educational system (elementary, secondary, and 
higher education), although recognizing that the school 
is only one of the major social forces, which include 
the church, the home, and a variety of other social 
institutions. 

It is necessary that we provide for equitable division 
of educational and social obligations and responsi- 
bilities among the school, the home, and the church. 
One eritie has said that the school once taught the 
tools of learning (reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
spelling) and left everything else (manners, morals, 
religion, health, and vocational training) to the home; 
now the school attempts to do everything else and 
leaves the tools of learning to be taught by the par- 
ents at home. In spite of the exaggeration of this 
statement, it is apparent that the school has assumed 
burdens which it cannot carry alone. On the other 
hand, the critics of education during World War II 
who said that our young people were deficient in 
health, discipline, literacy, and citizenship were con- 
founded by the speed with which these same youth 
beeame an army of rugged, well organized, and tech- 
nically competent soldiers. The record reads the same 
today in Korea and the Pacific. 

Each older generation, it seems, “views with alarm” 
the youth “problem” of its day. The following state- 
ment is attributed to Socrates: 


Reborts... 
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The children now love luxury, they have bad manners, 
contempt for authority, they show disrespect for elders, 
and love chatter in place of exercise. Children are now 
tyrants, not the servants of their households. They no 
longer rise when elders enter the room. They contradict 
their parents, chatter before company, gobble up dainties 
at the table, cross their legs, and tyrannize over their 
teachers. 


Today, teachers, scholars, and scientists find them- 
selves in a position of grave responsibility to human- 
ity, since many of the wartime sufferings of mankind 
are the result of scientific and technological discoveries 
originally intended as a blessing to humanity. In to- 
day’s world invention, technology, and physical science 
have outrun the controls of social science, psychology, 
education, and religion. Teachers, scientists, and all 
men of intelligence and good will must study increas- 
ingly the social relations of science and formulate a 
social policy for science, invention, and technology 
that will guarantee use of such knowledge for the wel- 
fare of society. 

Our greatest challenge of all time is to create a 
democratic society and to discover the co-operative 
processes necessary to maintain it. A democratic phi- 
iosophy and program of action for our schools and 
colleges, paralleling a similar challenge to our national 
planning, are the only acceptable choice. In our in- 
ternational relations.a century of isolation was fol- 
lowed by two shattering world wars, and now by a 
third conflict. We do not want and cannot accept 
imperialism. Our only remaining choice is that of 
co-operation in the interest of: world understanding 
and good citizenship, with the methods of co-opera- 
tion dependent on education, discipline, and fair play. 
This is the challenge to our schools and colleges of 
today. 





HONORARY DOCTORATES CONFERRED 
BY SEVEN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


STEPHEN E. EpPLer anp P. H. PutNAm 
Vanport Extension Center, Portland, Ore. 


Honorary degrees are probably the most popular 
and numerous of all types of honorifics in the United 
States. While individual degree awards may not 
evoke the popular interest of Oscars or Miss America 
titles, the frequency more than compensates for this. 
The number of honorary degrees per year, however, is 
still less than two thousand. In 1930, 1,347 honorary 
degrees were conferred and in 1944, a war year, only 


1,292.1 Actually, most colleges and universities in 
any given year do not confer any honorary degrees, 
and a large group have a policy of never granting 
such awards. 

This article is a brief follow-up to supplement a 
more comprehensive study published in 1943.? 

The seven institutions of higher learning included 
in this study are: Harvard, Columbia, the University 
of North Carolina, the University of Wisconsin, the 
University of Nebraska, the University of California 
(Berkeley), Smith College. These colleges furnished 
information on the honorary degrees they conferred 


1 Federal Security Agency. Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation in the United States, 1945-46, Ch. 4, p. 43. 

2S. E. Epler. ‘‘Honorary Degrees.’’ Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1943, 224 pp. 
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in the period 1946 to 1949. The earlier study of these 
same institutions had covered the following periods: 
before 1787; 1830-1839; 1870-1879; 1907-1916; 
1919-1928. In the four-year period 1946-1949, the 
seven institutions conferred a total of 244 honorary 
doctorates compared with 349 in the ten-year period 
1919-1928. This is an increase in the rate per year 
for the latter period of 74 per cent. The number 
given by each institution during the four years ranged 
from 16 by Smith College to 62 by the University of 
North Carolina. The number of honorary degrees 
given by a single college or university usually varies 
from year to year, often swelling into the dozens on 
such occasions as centennials. 

Columbia University awarded 631 honorary degrees 
from 1902 to 1945. At three special ceremonies 170 
of the total were presented. At the special convoca- 
tion in celebration of the 175th anniversary of the 
granting of the original charter to Kings College, Co- 
lumbia University, October, 1929, a total of 123 hon- 
orary doctorate was given.: Honorary degrees total- 
ling 402 were awarded at the 44 annual commence- 
ments, an average of nine on each occasion. 

The LL.D. (Doctor of Laws) degree is by far the 
most popular of the honorary degrees conferred by 
these seven institutions. In the 1946-1949 period 64 
per cent of the total were of this type. Seventeen 
per cent of the honorary doctorates conferred were 
Se.D. (Doetor of Science) degrees. Nine per cent 
were Litt.D. (Doctor of Literature) degrees. All the 
other types of degrees make up less than three per 
cent of the total. These types included: Doctor of 
Divinity, Doctor of Humane Letters, Doctor of Music, 
Doctor of Engineering, Doctor of Arts, and Doctor 
of Agriculture. The trend in these seven institutions 
has been to increase the percentage of LL.D.’s and 
decrease the percentage of most of the other degrees. 
The D.D.’s showed the greatest percentage of decline 
through the period studied. The University of Cali- 
fornia in all periods studied gave no honorary doctor- 
ate other than the LL.D. Smith College gave the 
highest percentage (19 per cent) of L.H.D.’s in the 
1946-49 period. At Columbia the Litt.D. (1946-49) 
was given more frequently than by any of the other 
six institutions (18 per cent at Columbia). The high- 
est percentage of Sce.D.’s (26 per cent) was given 
by the University of Wisconsin. 

Most of the recipients of 1946-49 honorary doc- 
torates were included in “Who’s Who in America.” 
For the persons included, information on occupation, 
age, residence, and other facts were tabulated. The 
percentage of honorary doctorates conferred on 
clergymen by the seven institutions decreased rapidly 
after 1880. Approximately one out of 10 went to 


3Smith College, Nebraska, Wisconsin, and California 
were not in existence in the pre-Civil War periods. 
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clergymen in 1919-28, and one out of 20 in 1946-49 
The University of North Carolina gave clergymen 1) 
per cent of the total in the 1946-49 period; Columbia, 
7 per cent; Harvard, 2 per cent; and the other fou, 
institutions, none. 

The long-time trend in the conferring of honorary 
doctorates has been for the median age of the recipi. 
ents to increase over the earlier periods. Four of the 
seven institutions had recipients of older median age 
in the 1946-49 period than in the 1919-28 period, 
The median age at Columbia in the 1830’s was 38 anj 
in 1946-49, 59 years. 
age (1919-28 to 1946-49) was at the University of 
North Carolina, from 56 to 60 years. The median 
age for all seven institutions in the 1946-49 period 
was 60.4. The University of Wisconsin had the low- 
est median age of the seven—57 years in the 1946-49 
period. The youngest recipient at the University of 
Wisconsin was William Schuman (39), a composer 
and president of Juilliard School of Music. In the 
1920’s the youngest Wisconsin recipient was a young 
man still in his twenties who had made a solo flight 
across the Atlantie—Charles A. Lindbergh. 

Although only 21 women received honorary doc- 
torates from these institutions in the 1946-49 period, 
the percentage was higher than in earlier periods. 
No women received honorary degrees at Harvard in 
any of the periods studied. None were honored by 
Nebraska or California in the 1946-49 period. Wis- 
consin and North Carolina gave as many or more 
honorary degrees to women in the four years, 1946-49, 
than in any of the earlier 10-year periods. Smith 
College, an institution for women, gave 75 per cent of 
its doctorates in the latest period to women. 

The University of California was the only one of 
the seven to confer an honorary degree on President 
Truman. President Truman has 14 honorary doctor- 
ates, of which all but one are LL.D.’s. 
lege, Florida, conferred a Doctor of Humanities upou 
the President in March, 1949. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt had received at least 26 honorary degrees. 
Former President Herbert Hoover, who has a total 
of over 50 honorary degrees, probably has received 
more of these awards than any other human being. 
Many of these were awarded by foreign universities 
after World War I for his food-relief work. 

The political affiliation was found for about one 
fourth of all recipients. Those for whom this infor- 
mation was lacking probably considered political 
affiliation of lesser importance. Except for North 
Carolina, the Republicans were predominant among 
the honorary-degree recipients. For Nebraska and 
Smith all of the recipients whose political affiliation 
was found were Republican. At North Carolina the 
situation was reversed with 94 per cent being Demo- 
erats. California had the most even distribution of 
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che two parties. Here 60 per cent were Republican. 
\t Harvard the percentage of Republicans was 86 
and at Columbia, 69. 

From the earliest period down to the present, a 
arge proportion of the honorary doctorates has gone 
19 those closely associated with the institution, includ- 
ng alumni, faculty, trustees, and presidents. The 
percentage of the honorary doctorates (1946-49) to 
alumni increased somewhat over the 1919-28 period. 
(he highest proportion was at the University of Ne- 
praska where 65 per cent went to alumni (1946-49). 
The lowest were at Smith and Columbia where 13 
yer cent of the doctorates were awarded to alumni. 
On the other hand, the proportion to trustees and 
)oard members decreased considerably over earlier 
yeriods. At the University of North Carolina, in 
1919-28, 13 per cent went to this group and in the 
1946-49 period, none. Columbia gave 2 per cent, 
Harvard and Wisconsin each 4 per cent, and Smith 
College, 6 per cent to trustees. 

The award of honorary degrees to their own faculty 
members increased after World War II. These in- 
luded visiting faculty and former as well as current 
faculty. The University of California increased from 
0 to 38 per cent; Harvard from 12 per cent in 1919- 
38 to 20 per cent in 1946-49. The lowest in both 
periods was Columbia which increased from 2 per cent 
0 5 per cent. The change in North Carolina was 


small—7 to 8 per cent; and also at Smith—23 to 25 


yer cent. Nebraska was the only one to experience 
\drop from 33 per cent in 1919-28 to 6 per cent in 
(946-49, . 

The proportion of degrees to an institution’s own 
president stayed about the same. Columbia gave an 
lonorary degree to its own president, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, and Smith College conferred an LL.D. 
mn her president, Herbert Davis. 

Perhaps the most significant index of the social com- 
position of the recipients is that of occupations. The 
academie occupations‘ have held first place in nearly 
ill periods. The peak for the academic group for the 
even institutions, however, was in the 1907-16 period 
when 62 per cent of the total doctorates were awarded 
those in these occupations. This dropped to 50 per 
cent in the 1919-28 period and 47 in the 1946-49 
period, 

Those occupations classified as religious received 45 
per cent of the honors in the 1830-39 period, but only 
7 in the 1919-28 decade and 5 in the years 1946 to 
1949. 

Literary and fine arts have shown an increase from 
one per cent in the 1870-79 period to 5 per cent in the 
decade preceding and following World War I; and to 
7 per cent in the four years after World War II. 


* College professors, deans, college presidents and other 
educational administrators, scientists, research specialists, 
museum directors, medical doctors, engineers, architects, 
and librarians. 
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Representatives of the editorial and journalistic 
group received practically no recognition before 1907, 
but received one per cent in the 1907-16 period, 2 per 
cent in the 1919-28 period, and 3 per cent in the 1946- 
49 period. 

Holders of political office, local as well as national, 
have received a fairly uniform proportion in all 
periods. This was 16 per cent in the 1946-49 period 
and 24 per cent in the 1870-79 period, while the 1907- 
16 period (19 per cent) and the 1919-28 (20 per cent) 
fell between these ranges. 

Lawyers received 3 per cent of the honorary degrees 
in both the 1946-49 and the 1919-28 periods. 

No business leaders received honorary doctorates in 
the periods before 1870. In the decade of the 70’s, 
one per cent of the recipients were businessmen; in 
the 1907-16 period, 3 per cent; in 1919-28 8 per cent; 
in 1946-49 8 per cent. The number of honorary de- 
grees given labor leaders is in sharp contrast to those 
to businessmen. In all the seven institutions, only 
one labor leader was honored; he was Clinton S. 
Golden, a former CIO labor official, who was a lec- 
turer on labor problems in the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business. 

Perhaps the greatest change in the occupational 
distribution was the percentage of the degrees which 
were awarded to military leaders in 1946-49. In the 
1919-28 period this was only four per cent; and dur- 
ing the 10 years before World War I, only one per 
cent, but for 1946-49 it was 10 per cent. Immediately 
after a great war military leaders receive much popu- 
lar acclaim. The percentage of doctorates going to 
military leaders after 1949 will probably be consider- 
ably smaller than in the 1946-49 period. Thus, the 
10-year period after World War II can be expected 
to bear more resemblance to the pattern for the decade 
after World War I than does the four-year period 
just ended. 

Harvard followed the average occupational distri- 
bution quite closely. Columbia, on the other hand, 
gave only 25 per cent of its doctorates in the 1946-49 
period to academic occupations, while giving another 
25 per cent to political and military figures; North 
Carolina and Wisconsin followed the general pattern 
fairly consistently. Each gave over 52 per cent of 
the degrees to academic occupations. The occupa- 
tional distribution for Nebraska was as follows: aca- 
demic, 82 per cent; political, 6 per cent; and business, 
12 per cent. California and Smith both gave over 
63 per cent of their doctorates to academic occupa- 
tions. The lion’s share of the degrees to those in 
academic occupations went to college professors. The 
institution giving the highest percentage of its awards 
to artists was Smith College with 19 per cent in the 
1946-49 period. Smith was followed by Nebraska 
with 12 per cent, Harvard with 11 per cent. At the 
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other end of the seale was North Carolina with one per 
cent. Columbia gave the highest proportion to poli- 
ticians (25 per cent) while Smith College gave none 
to this group. North Carolina and Harvard each 
gave 18 per cent; California, 14; Nebraska, 6; and the 
University of Wisconsin, 4. 

In general, the trends indicated in the earlier study 
continued. While this present study was concerned 
with honorary doctorates, the information received on 
honorary master’s and bachelor’s degrees indicates 
that the percentage of honorary doctorates continues 
to grow at the expense of honorary machelor’s and 
master’s degrees, Many institutions now give no hon- 
orary master’s degrees and very rarely is an honorary 
bachelor’s awarded. The practice of giving honors to 
older men continued. The median age of the seven 
institutions was over 60 years. The practice of 
awarding degrees at the time of retirement, no doubt, 
is a factor in this. Except for Smith College for 
women, few women were given honorary doctorates by 
the other six institutions. 

If ten recipients of honorary doctorates from these 
seven institutions were selected from each of three 


periods, the most probable occupational distribution 
would be as follows: 





Occupation 1830-39" 1919-28 1946-49 





College professor 
College president ..... 
Clergyman 

Scientist 

Artist 

Politician 

Lawyer 

3usinessman 
Military leader 


10 





*Only Harvard, Columbia and North Carolina were 
operating in the decade of the 1830’s. 


What is the present status of honorary degrees in 
American colleges and universities? The Office of 
Education figures indicate the number of honorary 
degrees conferred decreased in the early 1940’s, prob- 
ably because of the war. It may be that some col- 
leges and universities are discontinuing the practice of 
awarding honorary degrees. Several colleges for 
many years have followed the practice of awarding 
only LL.D.’s as honorary degrees and eliminating 
honorary master’s and bachelor’s degrees. Unless a 
specific honorary degree title—such as, Honorary 
Doctor (D.Hon.)—can be popularized, limiting all 
honorary degrees to the LL.D. category would elimi- 
nate the confusion in the popular mind between 
earned and honorary degrees. Limiting the honorary 
degrees to one or two a year per institution would ma- 
terially raise the status of the honorary degree. 
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DREAM INTO REALITY: REGIONAL 
PLANNING IN EDUCATION 
IN THE SOUTH 


Wim J. McGuorHuiw 


Associate Director, Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Education 


THE letter was from a freshman student in veter- 
inary medicine, who wrote: 


The Regional Plan has made possible the conversion of a 
long-awaited dream into a reality for me. ...I made 
repeated applications to various schools of veterinary 
medicine throughout the United States and was inyari- 
ably refused entrance. .. . In spite of all discourage. 
ment, I continued my studies in preveterinary medicine 
hoping that something would happen. .. . It did; the 
Regional Plan became effective in 1949... . 

My plans are to go back to Baldwyn, Mississippi, 2 
fast-growing part of Northeast Mississippi’s dairy cen- 
ter and enter practice with my father, who is, and has 
been, waiting all these years for me to get through school, 


James Nelson is one of nearly 600 students in medi- 
cine, dentistry, and veterinary medicine who could te’! 
similar stories. He entered veterinary medical schoo! 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute under a unique 
regional education program which grew from aca- 
demic dream to educational reality within something 
less than two years. Mississippi will gain a badly 
needed veterinarian, whose training cannot be supplied 
at any school within the state. Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute is gaining a broader base of support after 
supplying veterinary medical training to states of the 
Southeast for forty years with support only from 
its own state. 

Mr. Nelson’s letter represents the climax of a series 

of events. Behind his entrance into veterinary med- 
ical school lie years of educational thought. In 1937, 
O. J. Hagen, president of the Association of Govern- 
ing Boards of State Universities and Allied Institu- 
tions, was asking: 
Does it not seem apparent that there must be a re-exami 
nation of higher education so that the institutions may 
recast their programs and build their plans with some 
conception of the regional needs in mind? . . . Each 
institution, in brief, would devote its energies to doing a 
few things well, but for the region as a whole, all things 
would be done well... .1 


And in the same year President H. Y. Benedict of 
the University of Texas was proposing that co-opera- 
tion be substituted for competition, particularly im 
the more expensive subjects, especially those pursued by 
relatively few students. . . . It is to be hoped that 
there will arise voluntary and supplementary curricular 
boards, representing both publie and private universities 
and colleges in a region and even in the nation... - 


10. J. Hagen. Educational Record, Vol. XVIII 
(April, 1937), pp. 147-58. 
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Such a board ... would be bound in time to gain a 
xnowledge and breadth of view that would lead both to 
the economical conduct and increased usefulness of the 
several institutions.? 


I doubt that the Southern Governors had these com- 
ments in mind when they sat down together at Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, in October, 1947. But the 
Southern states were faced with many of the same 
problems that educators had been commenting on 
for decades. The governors had watched the costs 
of education rise; they had watched needs grow. 
They knew, however, that the educational needs must 
be met if the South was to continue its advances. 
They agreed that day in Asheville that the states must 
provide “either within the several states or without 
... adequate facilities for higher education for both 
whites and Negroes. . .,.” 

Although the thinking that day was a remarkable 
parallel of earlier educational dreams, the governors 
added one erucially significant idea—they based the 
proposed program of regional co-operation on a com- 
pact, to be signed by the governors and later ap- 
proved by the legislatures of the states concerned. 
Through the compact, the educational and political 
leadership of the South was welded into a single 
instrument to advance regional planning in educa- 
tion—the Board of Control for Southern Regional 
Education. Thirteen state legislatures have approved 


the compact, establishing an area for co-operation in 
graduate and professional education that stretches 
from Maryland to Oklahoma, from Kentucky to 


Florida. On the board serves the governor of each 
of the compact states plus three persons he appoints. 
Seven of the appointees are Negroes. 

The compact was drawn up and signed in 1948; a 
temporary body—the Regional Council for Education 
—was established; a director, John E. Ivey, Jr., was 
selected and a staff organized; a set of policies was 
agreed upon; and a proposed program in medical, 
dental, and veterinary medical training was adopted. 
Through the first part of 1949 legislatures approved 
the compact and appropriated the necessary funds; 
the Board of Control was formally organized and 
the council discontinued; forty contracts were exe- 
cuted between the states and the board, on the one 
hand, and between the board and fourteen institu- 
tions, on the other. By fall arrangements had been 
completed for 388 places, 207 for white students and 
181 for Negro students. In September, Mr. Nelson 
of Baldwyn, Mississippi, filled one of those places at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

In November, 1949, the board reviewed what had 
been done and found it good. It looked forward to 
expansions of the program—to social-work education, 
nursing, graduate studies. It asked the staff to ex- 


2H. Y. Benedict. Scoot anp Socrery, Vol. XLV 
(January 23, 1937), pp. 105-11. 
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plore other methods of regional collaboration, includ- 
ing a South-wide study of educational needs based 
on the changes in and future of the South’s social 
and economic development. It wanted the staff to 
study how institutions could use research and teaching 
situations which were not located on their campuses, 
how universities might jointly use research facilities, 
how they might exchange students or faculty, how 
institutions might identify and develop their unique 
contributions to the region. Members of the board 
seemed convinced that progress made up to that time 
could only be considered a beginning. For example, 
almost 600 students were attending the regional 
schools during the second year of operation. 

Next followed a year’s endeavor on the newly ap- 
proved major projects. 
educators from both within and without the region 
made on-the-spot studies of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and of Air University at Maxwell Field 
(Ala.) and Randolph Field (Tex.), finding great 
potentials at both for graduate study. 
composed of state public-welfare department repre- 
sentatives and social-work schools within the region 
assayed needs and educational resources in this field 
and came up with a program linking the schools in 
a regional effort to provide training for quotas of 
students needing such service. More than 200 edu- 
cators, including university presidents, deans, and fac- 
ulty, participated in a week-long conference at Day- 
tona Beach in September, 1950, to diseuss joint action 
in improving graduate education by developing a 
series of strong centers in selected specialties through- 
out the region, available to all states within the region. 


Commissions of competent 


A commission 


Recommendations in each of these activities, arrived 
at through the participation of hundreds of people in 
responsible positions, were submitted to the board in 
November, 1950. The recommendations were ap- 
proved: extension of the program into social-work 
education; joint effort to improve the scope and qual- 
ity of graduate education; development of a pattern 
for using off-campus facilities; a program to make 
fuller use of university facilities in contracts for 
research both with industry and with government. 

All programs are based on the premise that states 
and institutions working together can accomplish what 
no state or institution can do alone. 
ise that led to the original interstate action in this 
regional venture in education—contracts for services. 


It was this prem- 


How does the program work?. Each regional ar- 
rangement at present in operation is represented by 
contracts between states, the board, and institutions. 
The board first, with the assistance and advice of 
others, defines a need for trained persons. It then ap- 
points a commission, usually of about fifteen people, 
some from universities and some from the professional 
field, which makes a detailed study of the situation, 
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reviewing the needs of the states and the facilities of 
institutions which can provide the needed training. 
It determines the amount of money which will be 
needed by the institutions to defray at least part of 
the costs of instruction and proposes methods by 
which regional arrangements may be made. If the 
board approves, it recommends to the various legis- 
latures the amounts of money needed. 

Each state, after the appropriation is settled, certi- 
fies students for the program to fill the quota of 
places at the regional service institutions, but its cer- 
tification of students does not guarantee admission of 
an individual. The students must meet the require- 
ments of the school, and the school has final authority 
Payments of $1,500 for each 
place in medicine and dentistry and $1,000 in veteri- 
nary medicine are made by the states through the 
board to the institutions. Students pay regular tui- 
tion fees, but avoid out-of-state charges. 

The benefits have been clear, even during the first 
year of operation. The immediate benefits to stu- 
dents like Mr. Nelson are obvious. One state reports 
that the total number of its students in veterinary 
medicine in all schools in the United States are those 
attending under the regional program. In another 
state all students who wished to pursue veterinary 
medicine this year had an opportunity to do so under 
the regional program, even though in the year before 
pressure for establishing a veterinary medical school 
had been so great that legislative action was blocked 
only by the governor’s veto. One institution has used 
the regional funds to extend its clinical facilities. An- 
other is reducing faculty load and freeing time for 
more research. A third is expanding its capacity and 
accepting a larger number of students. A fourth, 
faced with the conclusion of foundation grants on 
which it had depended, has been saved from closing. 

Initial fears have been allayed by the program’s 
direction. Some had feared that the regional pro- 
gram would ‘ivert funds from institutions within each 
state. Actually, the board expects the program to 
stimulate greater rather than less expenditure for 
graduate and professional education. It is concerned 
that regional planning “release” money for use within 
the state. If, for example, all the states now con- 


over all admissions. 


Bvenmnte@ ..«: 
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tracting for veterinary medical services had built 
veterinary medical schools, they would have spent 
some $16,000,000. As it is, that money is available 
for other purposes. 

Others feared that the program would extend and 
perpetuate discrimination against Negroes who want 
graduate and professional education. They, too, have 
been reassured. The board itself is neutral on seg- 
regation. Kentucky, Virginia, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas, all admit Negroes to cer- 
tain of their public graduate and professional schools. 
All are members of the compact. The board contracts 
only with accredited institutions, so that the quality of 
regional services will be assured for all students. It 
made its position on proper use of the program abund- 
antly clear when it intervened in a suit brought in the 
state of Maryland by a Negro girl asking to enter the 
University of Maryland nursing school in the absence 
of equal facilities elsewhere within the state. The uni- 
versity stated that she was refused on account of her 
race, but maintained that she had been provided equal 
facilities through regional arrangements with Meharry 
Medical College, School of Nursing. Somewhat to 
the surprise of the doctrinaire liberals, the Board of 
Control intervened, stating: “It is not the purpose 
of the board that the regional compact and the con- 
tracts for services thereunder shall serve any state 
as a legal defense for avoiding responsibilities estab- 
lished under the existing state and Federal laws and 
court decisions.” The initial decision in favor of the 
State of Maryland was reversed by the Maryland 
Court of Appeals. This decision of the Court of 
Appeals should clear up any remaining confusion on 
the use of the program, since the U. 8. Supreme Court 
has denied certiorari on the case. 

The regional education program is already trans- 
lating the dreams of the James Nelsons, students in 


the South, into the realities of classroom and labora- | 


tory. It has turned the dreams of educators on 
regional co-operation into the realities of legislative 
action, policies, and contracts. As it proceeds, it may 
become a major instrument which the region can use 
in its struggle to turn its dreams of the future into 
the reality of a New South with greater opportunities 
and higher returns in health, wealth, and wisdom for 
all its citizens. 





ACADEMIC PERSPECTIVE 


Summarizine the essays that make up a small 
volume, “The Modern University” (Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, N. Y., 1950), Margaret Clapp, presi- 
dent, Wellesley College, and editor of the book, wrote 
of the 20th-century universities : 


But neither the problems nor the currently proposed 
answers are new. What is new simply adds to proof 0! 
the fact that universities, like every other institution, are 
so much a part of the pattern of society at any one time 


that it is impossible to note where their influence 00 | 


society ends and society’s influence on them commences. 


It is possible that this interplay between a society 
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as much subject to change as the American and higher 
edueation is responsible for a great deal of the con- 
fusion, deseribed by G. W. Pierson, Learned Profes- 
sor of History, Yale University, in his chapter on 
“American Universities in the Nineteenth Century” 
in “The Modern University” and by Oliver C. Car- 
uichael in the 45th Annual Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, of 
which he is president. 

Of the 19th-century American universities Profes- 
or Pierson writes: 

In short, the university builders themselves were not 
agreed as to whether the universities should teach or in- 
vestigate or do both; whether they should be storehouses, 
r powerhouses, or public pumping stations . . . or 
whether their first duty was to serve everyone who could 
make any use of them at all. 


Dr. Carmichael in “A Century of Higher Education: 
4 Review” presents a succinet conspectus of the 
progress of the same institutions beyond the period 
dealt with by Professor Pierson. As a result of the 
development of graduate and professional schools 
higher education has undergone radical changes. Dr. 
Carmichael says of higher education: 

It has come down out of its ivory tower into the market 
place and has shown many effects of this transfer, some 
good and some bad. 


Nevertheless, he concludes with the forceful state- 
ment : 

One fact stands out in clear relief. No, consistent, 
clear-cut philosophy of American higher education has 
vet been formulated. The British conception which 
irgely dominated up to 1850 has been rejected. The 
\9th-eentury German model in research and graduate 
work has been generally adopted but the fundamental 
purpose of higher education as a social enterprise has 
ever been clearly stated. That is the reason for the 
current confusion. The great need today is for a modern 
restatement of the function of higher education, a redefi- 
uition of the college and its purpose, and a reformulation 
f the fundamental goals of the university. 


And so, except for certain changes in response to 
ociety’s changing demands rather than the result of 
ome basie principles, the century reviewed by Dr. 
Carmichael’s account points to the prevalence of the 
same kind of confusion and challenge as were repre- 
sented in the opposing views of Henry P. Tappan of 
the University of Michigan and Francis Wayland of 
3rown University exactly a century ago.—I. L. K. 


EDUCATORS AND TELEVISION 
ADVERTISING PRACTICES 


Tus Board of Directors of the National Education 
Association has filed a complaint with the Federal 
Trade Commission in the matter of certain advertising 
by the “American Television Dealers and Manufac- 
turers of New York, New York.” Similar action was 
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taken by the Executive Committee of the NEA’s Board 
of Trustees. According to Willard E. Givens, execu- 
tive secretary, NEA, “Both the implications and the 
language of the advertisement of the American Tele- 
vision Dealers and Manufacturers are misleading.” 

The complaint filed with the commission reads in 
part: 

1. Educators by no means agree that television is 
presently helpful in the education of a child. On the 
contrary many responsible educators believe that tele- 
vision as currently exhibited is definitely harmful to the 
child’s educational development. 

2. Educators by no means agree that television is 
presently helpful to a child’s morale or to a child’s mind. 
On the contrary many responsible educators believe tele- 
vision as currently exhibited is definitely harmful to a 
child’s mind and morale. 

3. No responsible, professionally ethical educator would 
agree that the effects of television upon a child’s morale 
and mind are comparable to the effects of sunshine and 
fresh air upon the development of a child’s body. Nor 
would any such educator agree, as the statement implies, 
that television is of greater import to a growing child 
than sunshine and fresh air. On the contrary, responsible 
educators would agree that such implied assertions, if 
believed and acted upon, might adversely affect the 
health, welfare, and educational development of a child 
and in turn would work an injury to the child’s parents 
and teachers. 

4. The assertion that educators agree as to the afore- 
said alleged benefits of television tends to reflect ad- 
versely upon the teaching profession in that many in- 
formed citizens know that such alleged benefits do not 
result from television, all of which can lead to a sub- 
stantial loss of confidence in the nation’s school systems 
and in turn work an injury to children, parents, and 
educators. 


THE USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR 
RECREATION 

THE National Recreation Association has published 
the results of a 1950 study of school recreation cen- 
ters operation in 105 communities located in 32 states. 
The findings of the inquiry are published in a report, 
“The Use of School Buildings for Recreation.” Only 
the following communities were studied: 1. where 
school recreation centers are administered by a sepa- 
rate recreation department or agency; 2. where a 
community recreation program is conducted the year 
round under a recreation executive; and 3. where bet- 
ter-than-average co-operation between school and reec- 
reation authorities was reported by field workers of 
the association. 

Some of the findings are as follows: school authori- 
ties make available to the recreation department all 
types of indoor facilities—gymnasiums, auditoriums, 
and attendant services—suitable for recreation pro- 
grams. In a few cities facilities would be made avail- 
able for more recreation departments if they had the 
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needed personnel—weekday evenings and weekdays 
after school are the most popular times for recreation 
use. Boards of education make facilities available 
with as few limitations as possible, the only restric- 
tion most frequently reported is the “no smoking” 
rule. More than one half of the school authorities 
share in the cost of recreation programs; about one 
fourth contribute funds to the recreation department 
or carry a recreation item in the budget; one fourth 
of the departments are not required to make any pay- 
ment for the use of school buildings, while others meet 
the cost of custodial service, pay a rental fee, or carry 
other use charges. Board of education requirements 
as to the numbers or kinds of personnel to be em- 
ployed in schools used for recreation are few and 
reasonable, The factors which contribute most to co- 
operation are a mutual desire to co-operate, an under- 
standing of common objectives, and an effort to cul- 
tivate good personal relations. 

The material for the report was assembled and sum- 
marized by H. Clifton Hutchins of the planning staff, 
National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 


HUMAN RIGHTS OF STUDENTS 

THE regents of the University of Wisconsin adopted 
a faculty proposal implementing a statement of uni- 
versity policy on human rights of students approved 
recently by the regents. The faculty action set up 
investigation machinery to carry out the regent policy 
that any violation of the rights of citizens and stu- 
dents be reported for action “to the end that any such 
violation of Constitutional rights shall be promptly 
and fully corrected, and future violations prevented.” 
The faculty action provides for a faculty-student 
board as a fact-finding and educational agency to keep 
the faculty informed and to consider violations of hu- 
man rights and report its findings to the administra- 
tion for regent action. 

The resolution on the basis of the combined policy 
statement and implementing action read in part as 
follows: 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the University of Wis- 
consin shall in all its branches and activities maintain 
the fullest respect and protection of the Constitutional 
rights of all citizens and students regardless of race, 
color, sect, or creed; and any violation thereof shall im- 
mediately be reported to the administration and the re- 
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gents for appropriate action to the end that any sneh 
violation of Constitutional rights shall be promptly ang 
fully corrected and future violations prevented. 

The regents are gratified to note that the faculty at 
their December meeting unanimously passed a resolution 
‘*to implement the resolution on human rights passed by 
the regents on November 11, 1950’’ and are happy them. 
selves unanimously to concur in that resolution. It reads: 

‘That a Committee on Human Rights be established. 
consisting of three faculty members and two students 
(panel of students to be nominated by student board) 
appointed annually by the president, with the following 
duties: 1. by fact-finding and education to work toward 
elimination of racial and religious discrimination against 
members of the university community; 2. to keep the 
faculty informed by occasional reports regarding the 
status of the human-rights problem in the university 
community and make recommendations on matters of 
policy connected therewith; 3. to consider alleged viola- 
tions of the human rights of members of the university 
community, and to report its findings to the university’s 
administrative officers.’’ 

The Board of Regents will, by appropriate action, ful- 
fill the obligations and assurances of establishing th 
policies of this university pursuant to the resolution of 
this board, adopted November 11, 1950. 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, ANNAPOLIS, 
TO BECOME COEDUCATIONAL 

AFTER a meeting of the Board of Visitors and Gov- 
ernors of St. John’s College in Annapolis Richard F. 
Cleveland, chairman of the board, and Richard D. 
Weigle, president of the college, announced that, be- 
ginning in the fall of 1951, the college would admit 
women. It had been intended to establish a sister 
institution for women, ever since the conception of the 
great-books curriculum, with a common faculty, com- 
mon lectures, and other activities. The plan could not 
be carried out in the face of inflation and the general 
emergency. There has, however, been “a persistent 
demand on the part of young women and their parents 
to have this educational opportunity!” The decision 
of the board, the result of eight months’ considera- 
tion, was affected by the anticipated decrease in college 
and university enrollments owing to the present emer- 
gency and by the conviction of the board and the 
faculty that the plan is in complete agreement with 
the principles of the St. John’s program. It is pleased 
to admit next year a freshmen class of 110, of whici 
approximately 50 will be women. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending January 1: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Daniel H. O'Leary, a member of the faculty of 
Teachers College of the City of Boston, was ap- 


pointed president, State Teachers College (Lowell, 
Mass.), December 20, to succeed James Dugan who 
has retired. 


The Reverend James F. McNamara, instructor in 
philosophy, Duquesne University (Pittsburgh), was 
appointed dean of men, December 18, 1950, to sue- 
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ceed the Reverend William J. Holt who has been re- 
jeved of the deanship to enable him to devote all his 
time to his post as director of student welfare. 


Mary Crowell Burch, professor of psychology and 
education, Mills College (Oakland 13, Calif.), has sue- 
weeded Evelyn Steel Little, professor of comparative 
literature and librarian, as dean of the faculty. Dr. 
Little, who has asked to be relieved of the deanship 
for reasons of health, will continue her services in the 
professorship and as librarian. 


Aaron Paul Horst, professor of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Washington (Seattle 5), has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the division of counsel- 
ing and testing. Max Black, whose appointment as 
professor of philosophy, Cornell University, was re- 
ported in Scuoot anv Society, June 15, 1946, has 
been named to a visiting professorship in philosophy. 
[In the School of Nursing, Mary Agnes Gadacz has 
heen appointed acting assistant professor of nursing, 
and Lois Emily Bise, instructor in nursing, has re- 
signed. Elizabeth Mills Robinson, assistant professor 
f medical social work in the Child Health Center and 
an assistant professor in the Graduate School of 
Social Work, resigned, January 5. 


Clarence B. Campbell, assistant director of admis- 
sions, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), has been 
named acting director to serve during the leave of ab- 
snee granted to Byron C. Hayes, director,, for service 
in the Navy. James W. McGeady and Samuel H. 
Missimer have been appointed assistants to the direc- 
tor. 


W. Virgil Nestrick, whose appointment to the de- 
partment of education, Queens College (Flushing, 
N. ¥.), was reported in ScHoot anv Society, June 
29, 1940, has assumed new duties as professor of edu- 
cation and co-ordinator of the office of teacher place- 
ment and field service, City College (New York). 


James Belfore Trimboli was recently appointed pro- 
fessor of business education, Beckley (W. Va.) Col- 
lege. 


Glen Johnson has been named to an assistant profes- 
sorship in the department of testing and counseling, 
Montana State College (Bozeman). 


Era Bernice Owens, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of education, the University of Arkansas, 
was reported in ScHoot AND Society, September 17, 
1949, has assumed new duties as assistant professor of 
education, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (Stillwater). 
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Helen Argyle McLauchlin recently assumed new 
duties as assistant professor of education, State Teach- 
ers College (Potsdam, N. Y.). 


Alger Y. Maynard was recently appointed assistant 
professor of special education, Richmond (Va.) Pro- 
fessional Institute. 


The following officers of the National Association of 
Schools of Design were elected at the recent meeting 
of the association held in Chicago: Ernest Pickering, 
dean, School of Applied Arts, University of Cinein- 
nati, president; Kenneth E. Hudson, dean, Saint Louis 
School of Fine Arts, Washington University, vice- 
president; Harold R. Rice, dean, Moore Institute of 
Art (Philadelphia), secretary; James C. Boudreau, 
dean, the Art School, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn), 
treasurer; Norman L. Rice, director, School of Arts, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, chairman of admissions; 
Philip C. Elliott, director, School of Fine Arts, Al- 
bright Art Gallery, Buffalo, chairman of program; 
and James Shipley, professor, College of Fine and 
Applied Arts, University of Illinois, chairman of 
definitions and practices. Directors at large are Hu- 
bert Ropp, dean, Art Institute of Chicago; Otto F. 
Ege, dean, Cleveland Institute of Art; and Margaret 
Glace, dean, Maryland Art Institute (Baltimore). 
A special Committee on Accreditation was created 
at the meeting with the following membership: Dr. 
Pickering, Royal Bailey Farnum, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president, Rhode Island School of Design 
(Providence); and Dana P. Vaughan, dean, Art 
School, Cooper Union (New York 3). 


Forrest L. McAllister, director of research and com- 
munity service, American Music Conference, has pur- 
chased the School Musician from its founder (1928) 
and editor Robert L. Shepherd, and assumed new du- 
ties as editor, January 1. The offices of the magazine 
are at 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


Recent Deaths 


Helen Corbin Monchow, land economist and former 
assistant professor of economics, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, died, December 23, at the age of fifty-two 
years. Dr. Monchow, who had had a long career in 
public service as an economist, had served as an edi- 
torial assistant (1927-31), Institute of Economie Re- 
search, and assistant professor of economics (1941- 
42), Northwestern University. 


Marshall Noah McKusick, dean, School of Law, the 
University of South Dakota, died, December 24, at the 
age of seventy-one years. Dean McKusick had served 
the university as assistant professor of law (1901- 
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02), professor (since 1902), acting dean (1910-12), 
and dean (since 1912), School of Law. 


Alfred Hume, chancellor emeritus, University of 
Mississippi, died of a heart attack, December 25, at 
the age of eighty-four years. Dr. Hume had served as 
assistant in civil engineering (1887-90), Vanderbilt 
University (Nashville, Tenn.); professor of mathe- 
matics (1890-1926), acting professor of civil engineer- 
ing (1900-02), dean, College of Liberal Arts (1905- 
20), vice-chancellor (1905-24), professor of astronomy 
(1906-07), acting chancellor (1906-07, 1942-43), 
chancellor (1924-30, 1932-35), head of the depart- 
ment of mathematies (1935-47), and professor of 
mathematics (since 1947), University of Mississippi; 
professor of mathematics (1930-31), Southwestern at 
Memphis (Tenn.) ; and president (1931-32), Branham 
and Hughes Military Academy (Spring Hill, Tenn.). 


The Reverend Alonzo Willard Fortune, former dean, 
College of the Bible (Lexington, Ky.), and pastor of 
the Central Christian Church, Lexington, died, Decem- 
ber 26 at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. Fortune 
had served as professor of doctrine (1912-22) and 
dean (1917-22), College of the Bible, and in the 
pastorate since 1922. 


Heber Hinds Ryan, Sr., assistant state commissioner 
of education, New Jersey, died of a heart attack, De- 
cember 27, at the age of sixty-four years. Dr. Ryan 
had served as instructor in mathematics and athletics 
(1906-10), Ellensburg (Wash.) High School; super- 
visor of professional training (1911-12), Louisiana 
State Normal School (Natchitoches) ; principal (1912- 
20) of high schools in Boise (Idaho) ; principal (1920- 
26), Blewelt Junior High School, Saint Louis; prin- 
cipal, University High School, and associate profes- 
sor of secondary education (1926-29), University of 
Michigan; associate professor of education (1929- 
37), the University of Wisconsin; professor of inte- 
gration and head of the department (1937-43), New 
Jersey State Teachers College (Montclair) ; and in the 
New Jersey State Department of Education (since 
1943). 


Harry Clifton Heaton, chairman of the department 
of Romance languages, Graduate School, New York 
University, died, December 28, at the age of sixty- 
five years. Dr. Heaton had served the university as in- 
structor in French (1910-16), assistant professor of 
Romance languages (1916-22), associate professor of 
Spanish (1922-26), associate professor of Romance 
languages (1926-27), professor (since 1927), head 
of the department (1926-49), College of Arts and 
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Sciences, and chairman of the department, Graduate 
Schoo] (since 1944). 


Elias Huzar, associate professor of government, Cor. 
nell University, succumbed to a heart attack, Decem. 
ber 28, at the age of thirty-five years. Dr. Huzar had 
served the university as instructor in government 
(1938-43), assistant professor (1943-46), and aggo- 
ciate professor (since 1946). 


Coming Events 


The Child Study Association of America will hold 
its annual conference at the Hotel Statler, New York 
1, February 19, with three sessions centered around 
the topic, “Changing Ways with Children— What Rea] 
Gains Have We Made?” 


An attendance of more than 2,000 is expected at the 
convention of the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children to be held at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York 1, April 18-21. 


The fourth session of the Mount Holyoke Institute 
on the United Nations will be held in South Hadley 
(Mass.), June 24 through July 21. There will be « 
few tuition scholarships available, and information 
may be obtained by writing to the executive secre- 
tary of the institute at the above address. 


The last of five annual national Silversmithing 
Workshop Conferences for art teachers, sponsored by 
Handy and Harman as part of a nonprofit educational 
program, will be in session at the School for Ameri- 
ean Craftsmen, Rochester (N. Y.) Institute of Tech- 
nology, July 30 through August 24. Application 
forms, the deadline for which is April 1, are avail- 
able at Craft Service Department, Handy and Har- 
man, 82 Fulton Street, New York 7. 


Other Items 


With the first number of Volume 73 ScHoon 4npD 
SocreTy is appearing under a new masthead. The 
editors of the journal wish to express their gratitude 
to George M. Houck of the Business Press, Inc., for 
his kindness in suggesting the change and in con- 
tributing the design. 


The American Nurses’ Association moved into new 
national headquarters at 2 Park Avenue, New York 10, 
January 1. In addition to the ANA, the National 


League of Nursing Education, the National Organi- 


zation for Public Health Nursing, and the American 
Journal of Nursing are occupying the new address. 
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ever, the two most often quoted, most dearly loved, are 


Alexander Hamilton McGuffey’s. Both men lived and died 
RECENT e © quite unconscious of their real contribution to posterity. 
° 
a 
@ 





RUNES, DAGOBERT (Editor). The Hebrew Impact 
on Western Civilization. Pp. xiv+922. Philosophical 

, pa Library, Ine., 15 East 4 S N : 5. 0. 

BABKIN, B. P. Pavlov: A Biography. Pp. xiii + 364. $10 nae si at 40th Street, New Zork 16. 190 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1950. This symposium deals with the creative and cultural in- 
$6.00. fluence of the Jew in the major fields of modern civiliza- 
Pavlov’s name is familiar to grere college student for his tion. It is edited with the collaboration of 17 scholars, 
pioneer work with conditioned reflexes. Now, on the oc- of whom some are Jews and some are not. 
casion of the centenary of Pavlov’s birth, his assistant, 
friend, and senior surviving pupil tells the story of his e 
life and work. ; SOHN, LOUIS B. Cases and Other Materials on World 

Law. Pp. xxii+1363. The Foundation Press, Ine., 

BOROFSKY, SAMUEL. Elementary Theory of Equa- 268 Flatbush Avenue Extension, Brooklyn. 1950. 
tions. Pp. x+302. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth $8.00. 

Avenue, New York 11. 1950. $4.25. The interpretation and application of the charter of the 

This presentation has as its aim not only acquainting the UN and of the constitutions of other agencies of the world 

student with some facts concerning the roots of algebraic community ; in the University Casebook Series. 

equations and methods for obtaining them, but also intro- e 

ducing him gently to some of the concepts of present-day ; 

algebra. A Water Policy for the American People: A General 
e Report. Vol. I. Pp. ix+445. Illustrated. Govern- 

FITZPATRICK, EDWARD A. Exploring a Theology ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 
of Education. Pp. vii+174. The Bruce Publishing The first volume of a report of the President's Water Re- 
Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 1950. $3.50. toa Policy Commission ; two others will be submitted 
The theology of education is an essential, even an integral, 
~ a =o ag ag ence! ag rn pe gh i a. 2 
he order of these essays is intended as an aid in leading , ’ . — ? a7, . 
to the systematization of knowledge and to the faith that ¥ earbook of the United Nations 1948-49. (Sales No. 
underlies it. 1950, I, 11.) Pp. xi+1,171. Columbia University 

e Press, New York 27. 1950. $12.50. 

HICKMAN, CLEVELAND PENDLETON. Physiologi- The third in the series produced by the UN Department 
cal Hygiene. Pp. xvi + 557. Prentice-Hall, Ine., 70 2a te bona 1049. the period, September 21, 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 1950. $3.85. 

It is now & years since the first edition of this book was 
published. ince a subject like hygiene is not static, much 
new information in the field has come to light, and a re- 
vision to incorporate these findings is now in order—hence 


this 8d edition. — 
* 
McCARTHY, JOHN A. Vocational Education: Ameri- CT I A A) 


ca’s Greatest Resource. Pp. xiii+397. Illustrated. 
American Technical Society, 848 East 58th Street, = 
Chieago 37. 1951. $5.75. Founded in 1918 by 
Vocational education is again in the headlines as one of ‘ © 
the most important factors in our defense program, so it Carnegie Corporation of New York 
is high time that people learn the “whole story” of this 
great field of training. 


—_ 




















to 


McCLURE, DOROTHY. The Treatment of Interna- ; 

tional Agencies in School History Textbooks in the pool the funding of 
United States. Pp. v+108. Government Printing college retirement plans 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 50 cents. 
Prepared for the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO offers 


under the joint sponsorship of the American Council on 
Education and the U. S. Office of Education, FSA. 


e Individual Life Insurance 


OWSLEY, JENNIFER. A Handy Guide to Grownups. 
Unpaged. Illustrated by Margaret Graham. Random Collective Life Insurance 
House, Inc., 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 1950. 
$1.00. Annuity Contracts 
This is the exclusive work of an eleven-year-old author. 


The reader will get quite a “bang” out of her rich obser- 
vations on the Se ge we of youngsters getting along with 


ae ded that they [the youngsters] play their TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
i ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


RUGGLES, ALICE McGUFFEY. The Story of the 
McGuffeys. Pp. viiit+133. Illustrated. American A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


Book Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16. . 

1950. $3.00. 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
To William Holmes McGuffey belongs the initiative of the 
first four of the famous “Readers.” The 5th and 6th, how- 
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Still the last word on reading A book to save you time and money 


Foundations of Reading Instruction Audio-Visual Materials and 
@ With Emphasis on Differentiated Guidance Techniques sive 
1950 Copyright 


Emmett Albert Betts James S. Kinder 
Director of the Reading Clinic, Temple University Professor of Education and 
Director of the PCW Film Service 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


A major contribution to elementary education 


Education in the Elementary School An objective approach to modern 


@ Second Edition 1950 school procedures 


e fe 
Hollis L. Caswell Guiding Child Development in 
Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University ng 
A. Wellesley Foshay 


Assistant Professor of Education the Elementary School 


Teachers College, Columbia University Freeman Glenn Macomber 
Dean of the College of Education 
Miami University 
Two readable, teachable texts 
by the same authors 


A penetrating and vi 
Educational Psychology sepinatie dt cekedacatine 
Introduction to Education .,.’°° 


a.) History of Educational Thought 


@ Fundamental Principles and Modern Practices 1950 Copyright 


Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow Robert Ulich 
Department of Education, Brooklyn College 


Professor of Education, Harvard University 


A comprehensive and practical survey of the high school 


Secondary Schools for American Youth 


L. A. Williams, Professor of Education, Emeritus, University of California, Berkeley 


American Book Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 351 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, ill. 








